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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tue late illustrious Duxe of GraFTon is 
well known to have been for many years a 
regular and exemplary worshiper in the 
Chapel in Essex Street, founded by the 
Reverend and learned Theophilus Lindsey, 
and consecrated to the worship of the ONE 
Gop, the Father. 'The lamented decease 
of this venerable Nobleman could not with 
propriety be passed over, without, what was 
judged to be, a suitable notice from the 
pulpit, and a humble tribute of deserved 
respect to his Grace’s memory. And at the 
desire of many who heard it, a few copies 
of the Discourse delivered upon the aifflict- 


ing occasion are now given to the Public. 
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A SERMON. 





1 Cor. i. 26. For ye see your calling brethren, 
how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 


many mighty, not many noble are called. 


Awonce the many errors and vices which abound, 
or are thought to abound in the age and country 
in which our lot is cast, a public disparagement 
apd contempt of religion and its ordinances is, 
assuredly, not one of the most prominent. On 
the contrary, it may rather be said, that to a 
certain extent, the profession of religion, in 
some form or other, is the fashion of the day. 
That it would even be disreputable to avow ab- 
solute scepticism, and that the men who are really 
indifferent to religion, who neither observe its 
A2 
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rites, nor regard its sanctions, are nevertheless 
so far kept under restraint by public opinion, as 
to treat both the doctrines and institutions of re- 
ligion with decent external respect. While on 
the other hand, great numbers, both in the su- 
perior and inferior orders of society, are loud in 
their professions of attachment to religion, zealous 
for what they conceive to be its doctrines, and 


rigorous in their observation of its forms. 


For this fashion, or, if I may so express it, 
this popularity of religious profession in the pre- 
sent day, various causes may be assigned, whose 
concurrent influence sufficiently accounts for the 


effect. 


The first and principal is the late rapid growth 
of what is called Methodism ; which in its two 
grand divisions of Arminian and Calvinist, by 
the popularity of its doctrines, and the strictness 
of its discipline, under the direction of eloquent 
and active leaders, has overspread the country, 
and the influence of which is by no means limited 


to the vulgar and illiterate. 
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Another very powerful and very honourable 
cause of that respect which is paid to religion is, 
the distinguished and meritorious example of 
piety and good morals which is exhibited from 
the throne, and the beneficial influence of which 
extends not merely to those who are within the 
circle of the court, but to all the classes of society, 
and contributes essentially to diffuse through the 


nation a decent attention to the forms of piety. 


Another less honourable, but not wholly ineffi- 
cient cause of this moral phenomenon is, that 
foul and groundless clamour, which for political 
and party purposes was raised some years ago 
against a neighbouring country, as a nation of 
atheists and infidels. Whatever might be the 
design of those who began the clamour against 
a whole nation, on account of the sottishness of 
a few individuals, it still had the effect of vro- 
ducing a greater external regard to the public 
institutions of religion. For though the last 
thing intended by these political declaimers, was 
to excite a spirit of pure and rational devotion ; 


yet being obliged in decency to assume that ap. 
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pearance of religion, the discarding of which they 
so loudly condemned in others, they contributed 
in a considerable degree, both by their language 
and example to give a religious tone to the public 


character. 


To these causes may be added a fourth, namely, 
the present very awful and alarming situation of 
public affairs, the protracted length of a ruinous 
war, the hopelessness of its termination, the 
enormous expences of the country, the oppressive 
burden of taxation, the decay of trade, the ruin 
of manufactures, the unparalleled number of in- 
solvencies, the death of those great men in whose 
stupendous abilities and energies public confidence 
was accustomed to be placed, the prevailing dis- 
trust of public men and measures, the lamented 
infirmity of the royal mind, the consequent 
paralysed state of the executive government, the 
alarming discontents which exist, and appear to 
be growing in some parts of the empire, and the 
want of a temperate, prudent, and conciliatory 
spitit, added to the extended dominion and con- 


tinually accumulating force of the implacable 
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adversary of the country, all which circumstances 
combined have brought the. nation to a crisis 
which it has never before experienced. They 
come home to the observation and the feelings of 
every individual, and have a very natural and 
powerful tendency to excite serious reflection, 
and to induce the thoughtful and the wise, while 
the tempest is raging, abroad, to seek for shelter 
in the ark of the sanctuary, and to flee for re- 
fuge to the instructions and the consolations of 
religion. 


These causes may account for that greater ap- 
pearance of piety, and that greater attention to 
the forms of religion, which is the characteristic 


of the present times. 


Of this appearance and parade of religion a 
large proportion, without doubt, is mere hypo- 
crisy. Many are ostentatious in their devotions 
because it is the fashion. In many it is mere po- 
licy. In many it is the substitution of the forms 


of religion for the practice of virtue. 
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In some it degenerates into superstition. With 
such persons, religion does not consist in fearing 
God and keeping his commandments; in visiting 
the fatherless and the widows in their affliction ; 
and in keeping themselves unspotted from the 
world: all their zeal is wasted upon holy things, 
and holy days, and holy books, and holy men, 
and holy orders, and hét¥*places, and holy vest- 
ments, and holy posturé$’ad holy ceremonies, 
and holy rites, and in short upon every thing 
holy but holy living. 


In many, this regard to religion degenerates 
into enthusiasm and fanaticism. Not satisfied 
with the consciousness of habitual integrity, and 
of sincere though imperfect virtue, they cannot 
bring themselves to believe that they are in a 
state of acceptance with God, unless they are 
somehow or other worked up to certain myste- 
rious and inexplicable sensations. They must feel 
themselvesto be thoroughly corrupt and vile byna- 
ture,and guilty,and deserving of eternal punishment 
for Adam’s sin. They must experience a superna- 


tural energy operating in them for their conver- 
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sion. Not content with the testimony of a good 
conscience, they can enjoy no peace, till by a 
sudden light darted into the mind, they are at 
once convinced that their sins are pardoned, and 
are raised in an instant from the depths of despair 
to the summit of divine consolation. In all they 
say, and in all they do, they must act under the 
guidarice of the holy spirit: and thus they con- 
tinually mistake the illusions of their own fancy 


for supernatural suggestions. 


Again, it is to be feared, that in many the pa- 
rade of religion is the dictate of gross self-interest. 
By assuming the garb, the language, and the 
forms. of piety, they know how to impose upon 
the simple and the credulous, and to enrich them- 
selves at their expence. Nor can it be doubted, 
that with many religion is a matter of state po- 


licy. 


But with all these allowances and deductions 
Iam fully persuaded, that together with an ex- 
tension of the external form, there is likewise a 


considerable extension of the reality and the sub- 
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stance of religion. There is much of what is 
genuine, practical, and valuable, though often 


mingled and debased with a considerable alloy. 


It would be great injustice and ingratitude to 
a class of men, who, whatever their speculative 
errors, or their occasional extrayagancies may be, 
have often, with the most disinterested zeal and 
heroic intrepidity, hazarded their lives in visiting 
mines, wastes, and forests, and carrying the 
salutary truths of religion to regions into which 
no one else would venture, and to a description 
of persons who were little better than heathens 
and savages, not to acknowledge, that in these 
perilous missions they have frequently been emi- 
nently successful. Little as I can be ‘suspected of 
approving the doctrine, or of admiring the eccen- | 
tricities of the Methodists, I nevertheless hesitate 
not to acknowledge that, in my estimation, they 
have been great benefactors to society, and have 
in multitudes of instances reclaimed to civilization 
and to virtue a race of men, who, previously to 
their pious exertions were hardly regarded as 


worthy of attention, or susceptible of moral 
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improvement; and that, in general, they have 
largely contributed to promote good order and 
good morals in the lower classes of society. 

« 

From the ranks of humble life, the spirit of 
piety and religion seems to have ascended gradu- 
ally to the superior orders. There is certainly a 
greater proportion of persons in the higher classes 
of mankind who make a profession of religion at 
present than there was half a century ago. And 
though some, and perhapsa considerable abatement 
must be made on the score of policy, fashion and 
self interest, and though it may be allowed, that 
these considerations operate in a much greater 
degree upon the superior than upon the inferior 
classes of the community, it cannot reasonably 
be doubted, that there is more of the truth as 
well as the semblance of piety in the higher or- 
ders of society than there used to be within the 
memory of many: and it is reasonable to hope, 
that a spirit of genuine piety is upon the advance 


rather than the decline. 


In this state of things a difficulty occurs, 
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which cannot but frequently press upon many 
serious and reflecting minds; and that is, the 
very small proportion of truly religious persons 
who embrace and profess a rational and truly 
scriptural system of christianity. The fact, 
indeed, 18 not altogether so general at present as 
it was some years ago. By the blessing of God 
upon the writings and labours of some eminently 
pious persons, who successfully devoted their 
great abilities, their extensive research, and their . 
disinterested exertions to the elucidation of the 
scriptures, the original simple doctrine of chris- 
tianity has of late years been in a considerable 
degree extricated from the mass of error in which 
it has been entangled for upwards of fifteen cen- 
turies. This pure and rational system of belief 
has of late, in various ways, been exhibited to 
the public, both from-the pulpit and the press, 
in its native and untarnished beauty: it has thus 
attracted a considerable portion of public atten- 
tion, and the number of converts which have 
been made to plain and rational christianity, 
would exceed the belief of those who have not 


‘paid attention to the fact, or who are not 
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apprised of the congeniality of simple and un- 
ornamented truth, to the unsophisticated intel- 


lect of man. 


These proselytes are chiefly in the middle 
and lower classes of society: but it must be 
acknowledged that at best they bear a very 
small proportion to the multitude who adhere 
to the popular system of faith. And in the 
higher orders, the number of those who profess 
rational and uncorrupted christianity, is very 
small indeed. The language of the apostle 
in the text is .equally appropriate to the 
modern as to the primitive age. ‘“ You see your 
calling brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called.” This is a problem which may 
justly excite astonishment, and which requires 


a fair and reasonable solution. 


There is such a striking difference between 
the plain doctrine of christianity, that ‘* there 
is onE Gop and onz mediator between God 


and man, the man Christ Jesus,” also, that 
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* God will judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he hath ordained, whereof he 
hath given assurance to all men in that he hath 
raised him from the dead,” which, as we learn 
from the sacred and elegant memoirs of the 
apostolic transactions, was the sum and sub- 
stance of all which the apostles taught during 
their personal ministry; there is, I say, such a 
striking difference between this truly evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and that subtle system of metaphy- 
sical theology which commonly usurps_ the 
name; the former is so plain, simple, and in- 
telligible, so rational and practical, so worthy 
of the divine character, so admirably adapted 
to enlighten the ignorance, to “correct the er-. 
rors, to subdue the vices, to supply the wants, 
and to administer to the comfort of mankind, 
while the latter is so mysterious, so unintelligi- 
ble, so contradictory to reason, so derogatory 
from the character and attributes of the Great 
Parent of the Universe, that it seems abso- 
lutely impossible that the former of these sys- 
tems should not recommend itself to every 


enlightened and unprejudiced mind, Even 
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those whose different views and habitual prin- 
ciples lead them to reject it as erroneous, can 
hardly refrain from wishing it to be true. 
And one would think that it could not be 
difficult to prove to general satisfaction, that 
the -plain simple doctrine which has just been 
stated, free from all mystical, metaphysical, and 
philosophical incumbrances, is the genuine doc- 


trine of the christian revelation. 


Let it for a moment be supposed that a per- 
son well instructed in the New Testament, but 
totally ignorant of modern creeds, and symbols, 
and forms of worship, should have an Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, or a Common Prayer Book 
put into his hands, and should, at the same time, 
ge gravely assured that the doctrines contained 
in these celebrated works, and the form of wor- 
ship there prescribed, were wholly taken from 
the New Testament: that they might all be re- 
solved into it and be proved by it. 


Would not such a person, who knew nothing 


but the scriptures, be utterly at a loss to discover 
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in what part of the New Testament it is taught 
that, “there are three persons in the godhead 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And 
that these three are one God, the same in sub- 
stance equal in power and glory?’ Would he 
not wonder where the learned members of that 
famous Synod who compiled this elaborate symbol 
of faith could find in the writings of the evan- 
gelists and apostles, that, “‘ Christ, the eternal 
Son of God became man by taking to himself 
a true body, and a reasonable soul, and that he 
s0 was, and continues to be, God and man, in 
two distinct natures, and one person for ever?” 
Would not one who was learned in the scrip- 
tures only, be shocked beyond all measure to 
be told that it is taught in the New Testament, 
that, “the sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell, consists in the guilt of Adam’s first 


, 


sin,” and that “all mankind,” without excep- 
tion even of innocent infants, ‘* by the fall, are 
under the wrath and curse of God,’’ and that, 


for the offence of a remote ancestor, “‘ they are 


. made liable to all the miseries of this life, to 
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death itself, and to the pains of hell for ever ?*” 
Would not a person who had acquired his 
knowledge of christianity from the scriptures 
only, shrink with horror at the thought that 
such absurdities and blasphemies as these should 
ever have been charged upon, or in any shape 
connected with, the rational, the holy, and the 
cheering doctrine of the mild and benevolent 
Jesus? And yet we see every day these glaring 
absurdities and impieties held up as the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel, and that, with the 
greatest sincerity and zeal, by men who have 
the New Testament in their hands, and who 
profess to receive it as the only foundation of 
their faith ? | 


Further, the well-informed, and the well- 
disciplined inquirer into the New Testament, 
having there learned that the first and great 
doctrine of the Law is, “ the Lord is our God, 


’ 


_ the Lord is onz,” what would he think, upon 


being referred to a creed, which, professing to 


*® See Assembly’s Catechism, Quest. 6. 17—22. 
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teach nothing but christian truth, imposes, 
under the penalty of eternal damnation, a belief 
that “the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God, none is greater and 
none less than the other, and yet they are not 
three Gods but one God: the Father Almighty, 
the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost Al- 
mighty, and yet they are not three Almighties, 
but one Almighty?” Can it be supposed that 
one who had never read any thing but the New 
Testament, could ever have collected from it 
a creed so subtle, so mystical, so self-contra- 
dictory as this; the belief of which jis en- 
joined under the penalty of eternal misery? It 
is impossible. It cannot be admitted for a‘mo- 
ment. And yet how many are there who de- 
voutly rehearse this unintelligible jargon, many 
times in the year, with the most unhesitating 
conviction that there is not a single’ proposition 
contained in it, not even its damnatory clauses, 
which may not certainly be proved by holy 
writ. | 


’ And what would a person who had formed his 
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rule of worship upon the precepts and model of 
the New Testament only, who had there learned, 
from the doctrine and the example of Jesus, that 
the Father only is God, and the sole object of 
religious adoration, that the Father alone is to 
be addressed in the language of worship, prayer, 
and praise, what would the disciple of the New 
Testament think, and how would he feel when 
he took up a formulary of worship, professedly 
founded upon the scriptures, and containing 
nothing repugnant thereto, and should there 
discover an incessant repetition of the unscrip- 
tural doxology, “Glory be to the Father, to 
the Son, andto the Holy Ghost ? What would 
he think and how would he feel, when, in a 
solemn form of worship appointed for daily 
use, he should read a distinct and earnest 
prayer for mercy addressed to “ God the Father,” 
another to “* God the Son,’’ a third to “ God the 
Holy Ghost,” and a fourth to “a holy, blessed, 
and glorious Trinity, of three persons and one 
God,’’ together with many direct addresses to 
Christ, adjuring him “ by his holy incarnation, 
by his holy nativity and circumcision, by his 
B 2 
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agony and bloody sweat,” to deliver his: 
humble suppliants? Where, would he say, 
does the. New Testament, the only au- 
thentic rule of faith and practice, where does 
it prescribe or exemplify a mode of worship 
which bears the remotest similarity to these 
strange invocations? Yea, rather, what book, 
what page, what sentence of the sacred volume 
does not bear the most explicit, the most solemn, 


the most energetic testimony against them. 


According to this, which cannot be denied 
to be a fair representation of the case, it seems 
impossible that any one should be so far blinded 
by prejudice, as not to see and acknowledge 
that a person who had read the New Testament 
only, and who had derived his system of faith 
and worship from the sacred volume alone, 
would not only have failed to discover those 
doctrines which are the main articles of the 
popular creed, and to have adopted that mode 
of worship which is now most generally ap- 
proved, but that he would be beyond measure 
astonished and shocked to be told that these 
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doctrines were specifically taught, and these 
acts of worship were explicitly enjoined 
by Christ and his apostles. How then is it to 
be explained that these doctrines, and the wor- 
ship founded upon them, should be so generally 
approved, and so strenuously supported by the 
great majority of professed christians, even by 
those who have the New Testament in their 
hands, who read the scriptures with attention’ 
who appeal to it as the only infallible authority 
in faith and practice, and particularly by those, 
who, moving in the higher circles of life, may 
reasonably be expected to reason more correctly 
upon the subject, and to be in a considerable 


degree emancipated from vulgar prejudices. 


There have been in all ages, and there still 
are many political believers, many who regard 
religion merely as a main engine of state: and 
who give their preference to that system which 
lays the strongest hold on the public mind, and 
the profession of which will secure to them- 
selves the greatest political ascendancy, What- 
ever this may be, whether popish or protestant, 
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whether heathen, jewish, mahometan, or chris- 
tian, to them it makes no difference. All are 
equally the objects of their contempt: and, in 
their turn, they will equally profess and pros- 
titute all in subservience to their own party and 


political purposes. 


But these are not the persons of whom I am 
now speaking. It requires but little charity to 
believe that the great majority of those, who 
profess faith in the national and popular creed, 
are sincere in their profession. It cannot be 
doubted that great numbers of them are sincere 
lovers of truth: that they value it as their 
chief treasure: that they would assert it at 
all hazards; and that they profess these doc- 
trines, because they are convinced, and, as they 
think, upon the best grounds, that they are not 
only true, but that they are the primary truths, 
‘the peculiar doctrines, the pre-eminent glory of 
the gospel. And could they be convinced, 
which, indeed, in their circumstances, and 
with their prepossessions, is next to impossible, 
that these doctrines are untrue, they would 
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immediately renounce them, and profess what 
would appear to them to be the genuine truths 
of christianity. And the great difficulty to be 
accounted for is, that such persons should have 
originally embraced, and should still be so 
strongly wedded to a system which to many ap- 
pears to be palpably inconsistent with the first 
_ principles of reason, and directly repugnant to 
the plainest declarations of divine revelation. 
Every effect must have an adequate cause. A 
moral phenomenon so striking and singular as. 
this must originate in certain previous states of 
things, which it must be of great importance to 
analyse and detect... And it appears upon consi- 
deration that four principal causes operate upon 
the minds of persons of good understanding, 
and of upright intentions in the superior classes 
of society, to induce them to adhere to the po- 
pular and national creed, and to prevent them 
from adopting or professing a rational and scrip- 
tural system of faith. These are the prejudices 
of education, the law of fashion, the dictates of 
self-interest, and finally, erroneous conceptions 


of social duty. 
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I. The almost irresistible force of early pre- 
possessions, and of fixed habits of thinking can 
hardly be conceived by those who have had 
little experience in the world; or, who have been 
inattentive to the phenomena of the human 
mind. 


The popish doctrine of transubstantiation is I 
presume regarded by all protestants as the most 
palpable contradiction to common sense, and the 
grossest insult upon the human understanding 
which was ever proposed as an article of faith. 
And yet how many persons of the most improved 
intellect, and of the most virtuous character have 
received it without hesitation as a revealed truth, 
and a sacred mystery: and have devoutly wor- 
shiped as a god the bread which they have eaten. 
But in similar circumstances the same causes 
will produce similar effects. And this, no 
doubt, is the true key to the solution of the 
phenomenon which is the subject of our present 
inquiry. Early prepossession, is the first and 
principal reason why so many persons of the best 
understandings, and of the best hearts remain 
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attached to the popular creed, and insensible to 
its many and glaring inconsistencies with rea- 
son and with scripture. 


_ How indeed could it possibly happen other- 
wise? Mark the way in which persons who 
have any religious education at all, are common- 
ly,brought up. They are indeed taught to 
read the scriptures: but they learn to say, 
their catechism. They are taken to church or 
to other places of worship, where if they hear 
a chapter or two read, it is well. But the 
topic upon which the preacher loves to dilate, 
is the system of his belief, what. he calls, what 
he verily thinks to be the grand peculiarities 
of the gospel. The child is taught to rehearse 
the Lord’s prayer. But in public worship, his 
ears are perpetually assailed with prayers and 
doxologies to a holy trinity, to Father, Son, and 
holy Ghost, ‘The churchof Rome is justly ani- 
-‘madverted upon by protestants for prescribing, 
or permitting ten prayers to the Virgin Mary, for 
one that is offered to God. I say not how 
often in the national Liturgy, prayers are ad- 
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dressed to Christ in proportion to those which 
are offered to his Father and our Father, to 
his God and our God, whom alone he teaches 
us that we ought to worship. The Creed called 
the Apostle’s is indeed statedly repeated : and 
this symbol, if not wholly free from error, con- 
tains nevertheless many salutary truths. But» 
with this, are often joined two other creeds, the 
fabrications, of a much later age, full of mys- 
teries and contradictions, the belief of which is 
insisted upon as necessary to salvation. And 
these doctrines and this worship with which 
the infant mind is imbued before reason begins 
to exercise her authority, or memory to re- 
gister events, are held up as the essentials of 
christianity from which it would be fatal to 
recede, and which it is dangerous even to 
call in question. 


Now what is the natural, necessary, inevitable 
impression of such a system of education upon 
the mind of a young person? Unquestionably 
this. That the symbols, catechisms, articles, and _ 
liturgies, which are: substituted for, and in a 
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‘great measure supersede the scriptures, are not 
indeed nominally, but really, and in truth, of 
‘more value than the scriptures themselves, 
because they teach more explicitly christian 
doctrine, and christian worship. And that these 
sublime and mysterious doctrines, and this trini- 
tarian worship are of the essence of the chris- 
_tian revelation. In’ comparison with these the 
plain and rational doctrine of the unity of the 
great object of worship, of the proper humani- 
ty of Jesus Christ, and of a future state of re- 
tribution by him are either rejected as false, 
or are treated with contempt, as frigid and 
insipid, and little better than mere natural re- 
ligion. And these ideas, and feelings, are so 
mixed, combined, and amalgamated in the 
youthful mind, that there is hardly any known 
mental counter-process by which they can be 
decomposed, and separated again. When there- 
fore by degrees the faculties are matured, and 
the season of reflection arrives, seldom does it 
become a question whether this strange com- 
pound is genuine christianity or not. But this 
fact being assumed, the inquiry not unfrequently 
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is, can such a system be true? Can the chris- 
tian religion be a revelation from heaven? Nor 
need it to be told how often a negative is re- 
turned to the question by inquisitive and. li- 
beral minds, uninformed concerning the ge- 
nuine doctrine of Christ. But where, happily 
for the individual, the affirmative is admitted, 
this strange system of belief takes possession of 
the mind, all further inquiry is proscribed, and 
every doubt is considered as criminal. Hence, 
it follows, that though they are christians in 
_ practice, they can seldom attain true satisfaction 
and unclouded tranquillity of mind. Their un- 
derstandings are confounded. ‘Their religious 
affections are distracted. And though they en- 
tertain a prevailing ope as tothe safety of their 
own state, their ideas concerning the great 
mass of their fellow-creatures, must be gloomy 
and uncomfortable in the extreme. Such, is 
the effect of early prepossession : can we 
then wonder that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called, or induced to make profession of a rati- 
onal system of christianity, when if they have 
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any religion at all, their early and most deeply 
rooted prejudices are necessarily in favour of 
the popular creed. And the difficulty will ap- 
pear to be still greater if we consider fur- 
ther, | 


il. The almost omnipotent efficacy of fashion 
to fascinate the intellect, and to corrupt the 
principles. Fashion, is the prevailing judgement 
and taste of those who occupy the higher ranks 
of society. It is of all tyrants the most des- 
potic, and often the most capricious, and the 
most cruel. Its dominion is universal. It usurps — 
authority upon subjects which ought never to 
be submitted to its cognizance. It dictates re- 
ligious opinion. And in this case, as well as in 
all others, its influence upon those who live with- 
in. its empire, and who are in general con- 
strained to yield obedience to its laws is truly 
wonderful. It frequently gives a bias to the 
understanding. That which is fashionable, how- 
ever preposterous, is soon regarded as be- 
coming. And opinions which are current in 


fashionable society are easily believed to be 
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true. There was a time, almost within the 
memory of some who are now living, when 
it was not thought discreditable to exercise 
the right of private judgement in the concerns 
of religion: when persons in the most exalted 
stations, who were not by profession ministers 
of religion, were not regarded as eccentric 
characters for devoting their talents and their 
leisure to the study and the explanation of the 
scriptures, even though their conclusions did not 
entirely coincide with the popular and esta- 
blished creed*, The times are now changed. 
In the present reign, to its honour be it spoken, 
toleration has been confirmed and even ex- 
tended. No pains and penalties are now inflict- 
ed upon defaulters in the faith. But the tide of 
fashion has ebbed away. And in these times, 

* Viz. Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chancellor 
King, Lord Barrington, Lord Lyttelton, &c. The late 
Queen Caroline the consort of George the second was a wo- 
aie seas understanding and Regge ey Se 
Sa the pace eesti EE oe ma 
of Dr. Clarke and Bishop Hoadley. Much of the patronage 


of the church was in her hands. The Dignitaries of the 


church did not then publish such Theology as is now in re- 
pute. 
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ifa person of rank and consequence should 
either in conversation or from the press, or by 
frequenting a separate place of worship avow a 
difference in judgement from the popular and 
established creed, he would incur a charge of 
singularity, not to say a suspicion of disaffection, 
which however unjust or unfounded, is borne 
painfully and indignantly by a mind conscious of 
its own purity of motive and rectitude of con- 
duct. 


Such is the baneful influence of fashion when 
it is opposed to truth. Many are prevented by 
it from enquiring at all: many are misled in 
their judgements concerning revealed truth: 
and too many are deterred by it from professing 


what they believe to be right. 


II. Self-interest prevents some from enlisting 
themselves openly under the banners of an unpo- 
pular profession. Such persons see the errors 
of the popular creed: they form a correct 
judgement concerning the doctrine of revela- 
‘tion. They would prefer worshipping in the 
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mode which the understanding approves: and 
in which the best feelings of the heart might 
accompany the language of the lips. But they 
have their fortune to make. They have a fa- 
_ mily to maintain. They are looking up to si- 
tuations and offices, to the attainment of which 
the profession of a faith at variance with the 
public formularies would be a considerable ob- 
struction. And, therefore, they “ pray that they 
may be excused.”—And let them depart, though 
sorrowful, like the youth whom Jesus loved but 
rejected, because being rich he was unwilling 
to forsake all for truth: and let them enjoy 
as they may, the wealth for which they pay 
so. dear. 


IV. Some, perhaps many, are restrained from 
making a public profession of unpopular truth, 
_ by a persuasion that, they should in consequence 
of it, contract the sphere of their usefulness. 
They argue that while they remain attached to 
the general community of professed christians, 
_ and do not distinguish themselves by any offen- 
sive singularities they retain many opportunities. 
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of doing good, that they are sometimes able in 
a less public and less obnoxious way, to ob- 
viate prejudice, and to prepare the minds of 
some for the reception of truth, who would 
never listen to those who were teachers by 
profession, that they may at least check the ef- 
forts of bigotry and intolerance : and that they 
may be the instruments of protecting those, 
whose inclination and judgement prompts them 
to take a more active part in the diffusion of 
religious knowledge, and in opposition to po- 


pular error. 


These are plausible arguments and with many 
they have great weight. Let every one judge 
for himself as accountable to his Master: and let 
none presume to censure or condemn his neigh- 
bour. To his own Master he stands or falls. 
Let me, however, be permitted to ask, whether 
any one can be more useful, than by exhibiting 
-a grand example of virtue, and integrity, in sa- 
crificing every secular consideration for the sake 
of truth and a good conscience*. 


* Lord Chancellor King in conversation with the cele- 
c 
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But this is a duty to which all are not sum- 
moned: and to which indeed very few are 
equal. It isa duty tothe right performance of 
which deliberate inquiry, calm reflection, com- 
prehension of views, disinterestedness of spirit, 
mental vigour and fortitude in no common 
degree, a lofty superiority to vulgar prejudices, 
and secular considerations, and above all a com- 
manding sense of the divine authority, are essen- 
tially requisite. It is not to be wondered at 
that minds of an inferior order, though not 
wholly destitute of virtuous principle, though 
willing to make some sacrifices, though desirous 
of complying with the requisitions of duty as far 


as may be compatible with retaining their rank 


brated William Whiston justified the signing of articles not 
believed for preferment, saying, ‘‘ We must not lose our 
usefulness for scruples.” Mr. Whiston expressed his sur- 
prize and regret at this, and asked his lordship, .“¢ Whether 
the courts at which he himself presided, would allow such 
prevarication or not.”? He confessed that they did not 
allow of it. ‘ Then,”’ said Mr. Whiston, ‘* suppose God 
Almighty should be as just in the next world, as my Lord 
Chief Justice in this, where are we then??? To which 
his Lordship made no answer. On Mr. Whiston’s relating 
this story to Queen Caroline, that Princess said, “* Mr. 
Whiston, no answer was to be made to it.”? 
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and estimation in the world, should in the 
season of great trial, when it is required of 
them—not to endure pain or poverty, or im- 
‘prisonment, for that would be as nothing—but 
tosubmit to what the world calls degradation 
and disgrace, and to be pointed at by the finger 
of scorn, ‘ far worse to bear than violence,” 
it is not surprising if such minds, in such cir- 
cumstances should shrink from the conflict, and 
sink under the trial. And He that made the 
heart of man, that merciful Being who knows 
all its frailty, will, without question, in the great 
day of account, make every gracious allowance 
for human infirmity, and will not exact more 
than he has given strength to perform. But 
what will be the honour, and what the 
triumph in that day of final consummation, of 
the faithful servant of God, who has prov- 
ed victorious in the arduous conflict, who 
upon the altar of truth and conscience has 
Offered the sacrifice of all that the world calls 
valuable, and who from a paramount sense of 
duty has dared to encounter all the reproach 
of singularity, in the public profession of a 
c2 
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form of religion, which though not held in 
estimation by “ many of the learned, the mighty, 
or the noble,” he has discovered, or thinks that 
he has discovered, after the most diligent and 
serious investigation, to be most consonant to 
reason and truth, and to the will of God as 


revealed in the Christian scriptures. . 


Nor am I apprehensive of being accused of 
flattery when I add that such was the character, 
and such assuredly, if there is truth in the di- 
vine promise will be the triumph of a venerable 
nobleman, who was for many years an exemplary 
member of this society, and a devout worshipper 
in this chapel: and whose late lamented de- 
parture from this life has given occasion to 
these reflections*. Of this excellent person 
it would surely be highly unbecoming to take a 
final leave, without attempting a grateful, how- 
ever faint and imperfect tribute to his superior 
worth. 

* Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, was born 
in the year 1735, and died at his mansion at Euston, in 
Norfolk, on Thursday, March 14, 1811 ; after an illness of 


some weeks. His Grace had been declining in health up- 
wards of two years. 
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» The late illustrious Duke of Grafton suc- 
ceeded to the title when he was very young: 
and being possessed of excellent talents, of liberal 
Principles, and a graceful elocution, he was 
early introduced into public life first under the 
auspices of the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
afterwards of the great Earl of Chatham. And 
by these distinguished noblemen whose names 
will ever be dear to Englishmen as long as 
England is a nation, the Duke of Grafton was 
recommended to offices of the highest trust 


and responsibility in the State. 


To expatiate upon this nobleman’s political 
conduct while he continued an efficient member 
of the Cabinet, would be quite foreign to the 
present occasion. Suffice it to say, that what- 
ever might be his political errors, his intentions 
as to the public, were uniformly upright : and 
that, whatever consummate ability, combined 
with consummate malignity may have advanced 
to the contrary, it is an absolute fact, that had 
the Duke of Grafton’s counsels been pursued, 
had not that nobleman been even deserted and 
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betrayed by the men in whom he reposed his 
confidence, the miseries of the American war 
had been prevented*. And when he found, 


* The Duke of Grafton was Secretary of State in the 
Rockingham administration which repealed the Stamp Act, 
in 1765. In the year following, he was prevailed upon by . 
Lord Chatham, though with much reluctance, to accept the 
office of first Lord of the Treasury, and unfortunately, con- 
trary to the advice of that sagacious nobleman, he appointed 
the eloquent, but versatile Charles Townsend, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Scarcely were the new ministry settled in 
office, when Lord Chatham was seized with a nervous com~ 
plaint which for many months deprived his colleagues of all 
the benefit of his assistance and advice. And in the mean 
time, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having without the 
concurrence of the rest of the Cabinet intimated that he had 
thought of a method of taximg America, without giving 
offence, the ministry found themselves under the necessity 
of bringing forward the port duties upon glass, colours, 
paper, and tea, - But this imposition meeting with that re- 
sistance from America, which might easily have been fore- 
seen, and Charles Townsend, who had died in the interval, 
being succeeded by Lord North, the Cabinet judged it 
expedient, that the port duties should be repealed, but were - 
divided upon the question, whether the duty upon tea should 
not be retained as an assertion of the right. The Duke of 
Grafton strenuously insisted upon the repeal of the whole. 
But to. his great surprize and mortification it was carried 
against him by the casting vote of his friend Lord Rochford, 
whom he had himself lately introduced into the cabinet. 
Such was the origin of the American war. Lord Camden 
very soon resigned the office of Chancellor. The sad. ca 
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that all his efforts to prevent civil discord were 


unavailing, and that every probability of con- 


tastrophe of his immediate successor is well known, And 
the Duke not being able to prevail upon the Chief Justice 
De Grey to accept the seals, he also resigned his office in 
February, 1768, and was succeeded by Lord North. In the 
summer of 1771, the Duke of Grafton was again induced to 
join the administration, and to accept the Privy Seal, by the 
hope that he might prevent the quarrel with America from 
proceeding to extremities. But when he discovered that 
in opposition to his earnest remonstrances, government resist- 
ed all conciliation, were determined upon coercive measures, 
and would pay no regard even to the petition brought over 
by Mr. Penn, in 1775, which was emphatically called the 
Olive Branch, he finally withdrew from that administration , 
and having, in a private audience, explained to the monarch 
his views of the state and dangers of the country, if the pre- 
sent measures were pursued, he became a temperate, but 
firm opponent of the ministry which lost America. In the 
year 1782, the Duke of Grafton accepted the office of Privy 
Seal, under the administration of Lord Rockingham, and 
retained his situation after the death of that truly patriotic 
nobleman, and the resignation of Mr. Fox. Upon the ac- 
cession of the Coalition ministry in 1783, he resigned his 
office, and never afterwards resumed his seat in the Cabi- 
net. These facts, which are alleged upon the best autho- 
rity, Istate, not as a political apologist for his adminis- 
tration, for that is not:my province, nor this the place, but 
merely to shew, that had the Duke of Grafton’s counsels 
been adopted, America would have been saved to the coun- 
try. The falsehood of the calumnies alledged by Junius, 
with so much elegance of language and bitterness of sarcasm 
is now notorious. ‘ 
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ciliation was at an end, he resigned his seat in 
that Cabinet where his wise and temperate ad- 
vice was set at nought, and never returned to 
it again till an administration was formed which 
gave peace to his country and to the world. 
And when after a short interval, in) which, 
however, much good was done, this administra- 
tion was compelled to give way to an unexpected 
and irresistible coalition, the Duke of Grafton 


retired finally from the royal councils. 


It appears to have been about this time that 
this venerable nobleman began to consecrate 
his leisure hours to the ‘study of the scriptures : 
to which he was prompted by observing 
the very general prevalence of scepticism 
and infidelity in the superior ranks of so- 
ciety. And in consequence of much reading 
and diligent research, he happily became an 
enlightened and confirmed believer in the truth 
and divine authority of the Christian revelation. 
And having made up his mind upon this subject, 
he proceeded to study with the most. serious 


attention, the sacred and authentic records of 
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the Christian religion, in order to attain a cor- 
rect and distinct view of the Christian doc- 
trine. 


And the first circumstance which appears 
to have impressed the mind of this illustrious 
inquirer into the sacred oracles was the palpable 
discrepancy between the object of worship as 
revealed in the scriptures, and that to which 
religious addresses are offered in the public 
liturgy, and having canvassed the question 
with the seriousness and attention to which it 
is entitled by its gravity and importance he 
came to the solemn and deliberate conclusion, 
that the Father onty is God; and that He 
ALONE is the proper object of religious wor- 


ship. , 


This conviction being once formed, it soon 
occurred to the candid and ingenuous mind of 
this noble searcher after truth, to consider how 
far it was reasonable in itself, and compatible 
with duty to continue to countenance this gross 


corruption of Christianity by publicly attending 
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upon Trinitarian worship. And whether his 
clear conviction of the Unity of the great ob- 
ject of worship, did not impose the sacred 
obligation, of bearing public testimony to this 
great truth by joining a congregation of Chris- 
tians who associated together for the avowed 
purpose of worshipping the Father only. This 
was a subject of much deep, serious, and painful 
reflection. And upon this occasion, in order to 
attain complete satisfaction, he entered into a 
correspondence with the venerable Founder of 
this congregation, in which he opened to him all 
his mind, and the result of which was a firm 
and deliberate purpose to attend statedly upon 
public worship in this chapel, a resolution from 
which he never receded as long as his health 
permitted him to go abroad. 


Of the state and conflicts of his mind upon 
this important occasion, this venerable nobleman 
has given an interesting account in a small 
collection of papers drawn up at different times, 
which relate with the most unaffected simplicity 


the progress of his views and feelings, and of 
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which a few copies only were printed for the 
information of his family, and of a small num- 
ber of select friends who might interest them- 
selves in such inquiries. I trust I shall be ex- 
cused, if I extract a few sentences from it upon 
this occasion, which in the estimation of all 
who are competent to judge, must do the 
greatest honour both to his understanding and 
to his heart. 


‘Let not,”’ says he, “any of my friends, my 
acquaintance, or, if I may be allowed, the world 
in general,* imagine that I could presume to em- 
brace a form of public worship, differing essen- 
tially from that of the church in which I was 
bred, without motives considered to be sufli- 
cient to justify my conduct. Iam aware of all 
the responsibility which falls upon me on my 


own account, as well as onthat of others. And 


* This expression seems to indicate that his Grace had 
no objection to the publication of these papers after his de- 
cease: may it be hoped that his Grace’s family will favour 
the world with a present so truly honourable to the noble 
author, and so instructive and edifying to the serious 
reader. 
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if I had done this hastily, through levity, or 
without that consideration and ample investiga- 
tion which so awful a decision requires, or with- 
out a full persuasion that many unscriptural 
doctrines and errors were contained and main- 
tained in the articles, &c. of that church, I should 
indeed stand chargeable with a very high of- 


fence.’ 


«But as I can solemnly aver, that I have acted 
from the sincere conviction of my own mind, 
I flatter myself that I shall stand acquitted, at 
least, in the,estimation of those to whom I am 
best known. That the responsibility I have ta- 
ken on myself weighs often on my mind, and 
is mixed with no small degree of alarm, I will 
not pretend to deny. Still, when I compare 
what I do feel, with what I should have suffered 
had Lacted against the conviction of my head and 
heart, in a point so essential of my duty to God. 
and man, I find a comfort and relief, which the 
whole world could not, in the other case, have 
offered to me.”’ 


‘ However, I have daily to lament, and I do 
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regret with the most heartfelt sorrow, that I 
turned not my thoughts more seriously to reli- 
gion, and particularly to all that related to that 
of Christ, until I had lost so many of the best 
days of my life in the pursuits of every sense- 
less dissipation of the times, or in an indulgence 


of the fashionable vices of the age.”’ 


*< Happy shall I be, if by any thing which has 
fallen from, or may fall from me, I should be 
instrumental in rousing others to an earlier at- 
tachment to the pure religion of the gospel, and 
to remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when they shall say they have — 
no pleasure in them. Although a thorough 
change of disposition and of conduct has brought 
an inexpressible comfort to my mind, yet let 
no one imagine that I possess the same confidence 
which I know I should have felt, could I have 
viewed the days of my youth, even with as 
little reproach as I trust I have passed my later 
years. Of this one truth, however, let all young 


persons rest assured, that if they are reasonably 
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satisfied with themselves as they are, they would 
become infinitely more truly happy by drawing 
from the precepts of the gospel the rule for their 
conduct through life. “And I may declare that in 
an advanced age, I am now enjoying so much 
more solid comfort by trusting to the mercy of 
God through the gospel of his Son, than I ever 
did in any of the days of my follies. Nor would 
I exchange it for any condition of youth, wealth, 


or worldly joys, accompanied by a vicious course.” 


‘My intercourse with the world raised in me 
a suspicion, which the observation of every day ~ 
confirmed, that many persons, in the more ele- 
vated ranks of life especially, had little or no 
belief in the truths of the Christian religion. 
This suspicion increased my desire to examine 
with unprejudiced attention the principles on 
which the truth of Christianity was said to be 
founded. From the examination I saw abundant 
reason to conclude, that the Christian religion 
was promulgated to mankind by a person sent 
by, and acting under, the authority of the Su- 
preme Creator and Preserver of the universe, 
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It was also apparent to me, that this religion 
had been corrupted from very early times by 
various means, and that these corruptions being 
mistaken for essential parts of it, had in my opi- 
nion been the cause of rendering the whole re- 
- ligion incredible to many men of sense, who, 
on due examination, would soon have discovered 
that Christianity stood on solid ground, and that 
the corruptions of it alone formed the weak part 
which was exposed to the mockery and assault 


of every rash and daring unbeliever.” 


This extract, for the length of which I am 
persuaded that no apology is necessary, marks a 
mind of correct judgment, of deep reflection, of 
extensive knowledge of the world, strongly tinc- 
tured with rational piety, animated with the 
most diffusive benevolence, and breathing the 
most fervent desire of the virtue and happiness 


of the rising generation. 


The Duke of Grafton’s secession from the 
national Church did not originate in spleen or 


fanaticism, it did not arise from a disapproba- 
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tion of religious establishments as such, for of 
those under a liberal constitution he approved— 
nor from a dislike to the episcopal form of church 
government, for with this he was well satisfied— 
nor from any objection to the form of worship 
prescribed by the Liturgy, for to this he was 
firmly attached, desiring to recede no further 
from the Common Prayer than it receded from 
the purity of Christian doctrine, and the simpli- 
city of the scripture model of divine worship. 
The reason of this virtuous nobleman’s secession 
was clear, grave, solid, and unanswerable. In his 
estimation the law of Christ requires the worship 
of one God, and of him alone, while the liturgy 
of the national church addresses divine worship 
to three distinct divine persons, or to a Trinity 
in unity, to which the Christian revelation is a 


stranger, 


This secession from the established worship, 
this venerable nobleman professed with the great- 
est modesty, and with an unbounded charity and 
candour to those who thought and acted differ. 
ently from himself. No one could be further than 
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the Duke of Grafton was from wishing to im- 
pose his own views and convictions upon others. 
Having himself experienced the benefit of free 
inquiry, he was desirous that the same privilege 
should be extended to others without any re- 
striction. 


It is almost needless to add, that the conduct 
of this respectable nobleman uniformly corres- 
ponded with his profession, and reflected lustre 
upon his principles. To his regular, serious, and 
exemplary attendance upon public worship, while 
the state of his health admitted, many who now 
hear me can bear ample testimony. And when 
being disabled by increasing infirmities from wor- 
shiping in public, he requested that the offices 
of religion might be performed at home, the 
earnest piety and unaffected solemnity of his 
manner in participating in Christian rites was 
truly interesting and impressive. Chearful, in- 
structive, and unassuming in conversation in 
mixed company, he never officiously obtruded 
the subject of religion where he knew that it 


would not be acceptable. The ostentation and pa- 
D 
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rade of piety he held in the greatest contempt : 
but where he could use freedom, and knew that 
the subject would not be unwelcome, especially 
of late years, his favourite theme was religion, 
and of religious topics, that upon which he most 
delighted to insist was, the infinite mercy of God 
as revealed in the gospel. The only character in 
which he professed to appear in the presence of 
his Maker, was that of a penitent pleading and 


hoping for mercy. 


He cheerfully concurred in, and liberally con- 
tributed to every temperate and judicious plan 
for promoting what he conceived to be the in- 
terest of truth and virtue; and his munificence 
upon extraordinary occasions, and especially to 
some distinguished persons: whom he regarded as 
the victims of bigotry and intolerance, was wor- 
thy of the splendour of his rank and fortune. 
His charity to the poor was extensive and unos- 
tentatious, and he was pleased to employ — those 
as almoners of his bounty who were best qualified 
to select proper and deserving objects, and to ap- 


ply it in the most judicious manner. In every 


* 
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relation of life he was just, kind, and exemplary. 
The sum and substance of his religion was love 


to God, and benevolence to man. 


This venerable and illustrious nobleman is now 
taken to that mercy, the participation of which 
he so devoutly impiored, and is waiting for that 
reward which is promised to transcendant virtue : 
a reward surpassing all comprehension, and in com- 
parison with which, all the sacrifices which he 
made to truth and a good conscience, had they 
even been a thousandfold more and greater than 
they were, would have been nothing more than 
the dust of the balance. He is at rest from his 


labours, and his works have followed him. 


What then remains but that survivors should 
emulate this splendid example of patient inquiry 
after divine truth, and of the open undisguised 
profession of it. Happy would it be if those who 
move in the same exalted sphere of society would 
catch the heayenly fame! What blessings would 
they be to mankind, and what a treasure of ho- 


nour and felicity would they be laying up in store 
P # 
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for themselves! But, at all events, let not the © 
benefit of this edifying example, which so long 
shone before our eyes, be wholly lost upon us. 
In our humbler sphere we perhaps may have some 
sacrifices to make in the cause of truth and a 
good conscience, though not equal to those of 
this distinguished and exemplary nobleman. We 
are enlisted in the same warfare, we serve under 
the same leader, we are called out to the same 
duties, we suffer the same hardships, we are ex- 
posed to the same dangers, and, thank God, we 
have the same encouragements and the same pro- 
mises. Let us then exert the same resolution ; let 
us press forward with the same vigour. “If we 
are faithful unto death, we shall receive the crown 


of life.” 
te 


- Bryer, Printer, 
Bridge- treet, Blackfriars, London. 
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